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Editorial 


T his issue of Australian Garden History focuses on the 
Society's forthcoming national conference. The conference 
booking form is enclosed with this issue of the journal and 
Joan Law-Smith’s article (page 3) should tempt members to 
register and visit several enchanting and seldom opened 
gardens. The conference also includes an optional extra 
day of garden visits; full details of these are given in the 
brochure. 

Details of an exciting post-conference tour to visit the 
Victorian gardens of Edna Walling are also given on a sep¬ 
arate brochure inserted in this issue of the journal. This 
tour promises to be extremely popular and members are 
advised to book immediately. 

Such functions are a major benefit of membership of the 
Australian Garden History Society. We urge all members to 
participate in these events and also to encourage like- 
minded friends to join the AGHS so that they are able to 
share in these special events. 

Margaret Darling 
Chairman 

Contributors 


Joan Law-Smith is the creator of the garden Bolobek at 
Mount Macedon, described in The Garden W ithin (1991). 

Trisha Dixon is a gardening writer and photographer. Her 
book Gardens in Time: in the footsteps of Edna Walling 
(with Jennie Churchill) was published in 1988. 

Richard Aitken is an architect and historian based in Mel¬ 
bourne. He is a former co-editor of Australian Garden 
History. 


Cover: One of the grassed woodland walks at Flint Hill; 
see article on page 3 . 
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post conference four 

Edna Walling Gardens in Victoria 
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Corrections 

In the last issue (vol.5 no. 6 ) two illustrations ( Crinum 
asiaticum and Stenocarpus sinuatus) on page 4 of 
Tony Cavanagh’s article ‘Australian plants in England’ 
were inadvertently transposed. 

In the MarayApril 1993 (vol.4 no.5) issue, the credit 
for two early photographs of Rupertswood (pages 8 and 
9 ) should have included additional acknowledgment to 
the Hon Michael Clarke. 
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A Garden Trilogy 


Highlights of the forthcoming AGHS 
National Conference 

TThe art of composing an ideal garden is going to be 
demonstrated to members of the Australian Garden History 
Society on the Sunday of the Conference week-end, when 
a visit to three gardens, not generally visited by the public 
will be on the programme. 

Two of the three gardens are in the hills overlooking the 
Kerrie Valley, (where you see history in the making) and 
they are situated where the forest terminates at the very 
eastern end of the Macedon Ranges. The third garden is 
near Woodend and is backed by the northern face of 
Mount Macedon. They are the properties of Mr and Mrs 
John Elder, Miss Quentin Madden, and Sir Roderick and 
Lady Carnegie. This Sunday programme provides a unique 
opportunity to see these gardens; a privilege due to the 
generosity of the owners in making our members 
welcome. 

Garden-making, in all its facets, concerns the relation¬ 
ship of a human being to his or her environment. Each one 
of these three gardens are a personal expression of the gar¬ 
dener’s love, understanding of nature, and each, therefore, 
demonstrate a variety of styles and choices of plant materi¬ 
al, within their precincts. 

Ballindean 

The Sunday morning programme begins at the Kerrie Valley 
(where Spring comes later than on the plains) so I will 
begin by trying to describe some of the delights of Joan 
Elder’s garden. It has given me great joy, on numerous 
occasions, to visit Ballindean and see the magical way Joan 
has carefully fashioned it, by her plantings, to frame and 
enhance a most superb view; it is an ever-changing scene, 
reaching into the far distance. Nature’s incredible palette of 
blues, varying in their intensity in sunshine, and on 
shadowy days it ail shades to a gentler palette of greys, 
especially when the mists of autumn clothe the lower hills, 
giving that subtle mystery which mists confer on the land¬ 
scape. 

The garden dates from the early eighties, when only two 
cedars and a few aged pear trees were there - so it meant 
virtually a start from scratch. The property is 2,400 feet 
above sea level; it has a rainfall of 35 to 40 inches, and the 
soil type is unique to a small area of this mountain ridge, 
and is of a depth of over 10 feet or more. This chocolate- 
coloured soil is very rich, but very porous, due to its vol¬ 
canic nature, having no clay to hold it together, so cannot 
be compressed to hold any form. 

The design of the garden is entirely Joan’s conception, 
and as you progress around it, it is apparent how thought¬ 
fully she has orchestrated vistas to appear where the view 
is revealed. 

As you enter the drive on your left is an ivy hedge, very 
cleverly clipped and trained to completely cover a wire 
fence. As it is a small-leaved ivy its density is pleasing. On 
the right of the drive is a bank of azaleas, and some of the 
lovely trees, which flourish in this mountain environment. 
A sympathetically planted box hedge forms a living 
balustrade in the front of the house facing the view, and 
to one side a Magnolia dollsopa stands as a sentinel. 


Joan has been personally very involved in the day to 
day work of the garden - with help from nephew Julian 
Gray in the building of the mellow low-stone retaining 
walls which make a perfect foil for the plants bordering 
the walks in the lower garden. The retaining walls, 
reaching along one side of the drive were built by Joan. 
A very valued help on certain days was given by a 
young neighbour Ken Dunn in erecting fences and 
laying pavers, the latter of a very' pleasing silvery grey 
stone, which also compose the walls. A later addition, 
of 6 years ago, was a blue and white border - so origi¬ 
nal in its concept and which is a delight to wander 
through, treading a meandering stone path down a 
gentle slope. This gathering of flowers is at its best in 
summertime. On a blue-sky day the flowers echo the 
heavens above, and amongst them the white flowers act 
a leavener to prevent what may have been a cold effect 
without them. 

It was the little blue-flowered aubretia which gave 
Joan the inspiration for this walk, to which she has 
added violas, blue primroses and polyanthus, campanu¬ 
las and Ompbalodese cappadocica, the latter a more rare 
perennial with a creeping rhizome, having stems of 6 
inches high with blue flowers in graceful racemes. These 
endearing little flowers fall, in places, over the paths, 
growing at the feet of delphiniums, cerulean salvias, 
canterbury bells, old-fashioned columbines, and deep 
blue hydrangeas. Backing them are lilacs of different 
shades of blue and white, and a blue-flowered abutilon, 
perhaps A. vitifolium from Chile. An arbour, covered in 
a native climber with small blue flowers terminates the 
walk. 

Space will nett permit to name so many of the trees and 
shrubs which add so much, colour and texture-wise to the 
glory of the garden. However, one of Joan’s special 
favourites must lie mentioned, it is Cornus kousa chinensis. 
This tree grew from a cutting 6 inches long, and grew to a 
tree in a very' few years - obviously the conditions here 
were exactly what it required. There are other dogwoods - 
a Comas Jlorida with larger flowers - surely these are the 
ones Richard Wilbur (the Poet Laureate of America) 
described when he wrote of the flowers: They sign the air 
of May with Maltese crosses’. 

Possums, surprisingly, are not a problem here, and occa¬ 
sionally a rabbit will intrude. However, the main problem 
is with wind, which is the price a gardener pays in this 
location. Nevertheless no tree looks ‘wind-bent’, whatever 
discomfort it must cause, at times, to those who live here. 

Any prospective gardener, facing the problem of a bare 
piece of ground on which to start, should lake heart on 
seeing what Joan Elder has achieved in this relatively short 
span of time, 

The garden is a home to flame and yellow robins, many 
kinds of honeyeaters, tree creepers and thrushes - the grey 
and mountain - not to forget the blue wrens, who find 
their needs within. 

This garden calls to mind a little poem of Emily Dickin¬ 
son, which goes: 
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The Bird her punctual music brings 
And lays it in its place - 
Its place is in the Human I lean 
And in the Heavenly Grace 
What respite from her thrilling toil 
Did Beauty ever take — 

But work might be electric Rest 
To those that magic make — 

It might not be quite fair to Joan to dismiss her hard 
labours as ‘electric Rest’ but she is certainly one of these 
who ‘Magic make’. 

Sanders Wood 

Not far along on the same crest of these hills lies the prop¬ 
erty Sanders Wood, owned by Quentin Madden, who pur¬ 
chased it in 1984 after the Ash Wednesday fires, in which 
she lost her house on Mount Macedon. 

This lovely secluded piece of land must have been des¬ 
tined for this talented artist-gardener and a recompense, 
because she was able to use the wisdom she had gained 
from having lived in a mountain climate for five years pre¬ 
viously - coupled with the experience she had acquired, 
while working with Ellis Stones, the noted garden designer 
for 18 months. Furthermore the land was such that not a 
tree had to be cut down in the process of building, which 
is a comforting thought for any nature-lover. 

The entrance drive weaves through a forest of trees in 
which the mountain birds live and so their calls add music 
to the scene. The man who graded this road said: ‘It has 
enough bends to break a bloody snake’s back!’ However, 
he must have been pleased to carry out the thoughtful 
planning. At the last bend the house comes into view. 

If ever the genius loci has been consulted, it is here — I 
cannot think of any other way of describing the house, other 
than saying it has been whispered into this Arcadian setting. 

The inspiration for the home's design came from a tiny pho¬ 
tograph of a granary building at Connorville in Tasmania which 
Quentin fell in love with. It is partly two-storied and a combi¬ 
nation of many cultures - its colour resembles dried grass. 

The only formal layout is in its immediate vicinity where, 
on the northern side, stone steps lead you down to a 
terrace of weathered sandstone pavers with some areas 
covered in granitic sand. Either side of the steps, above a 
stone retaining wall are planted an Azalea inagna and a fra¬ 
grant small-flowered rhododendron - R. ptarmigan which 
has tiny leaves and white flowers with brown stamens; R. 
‘Countess o! Haddington’; R. ‘Princess’, and during the 
summer Rosa Nevada flowers through them. Other azaleas 
follow above the curve of this retaining wall, which partially 
encompasses the terrace. On one side of the front door 
climbs the Himalayan musk Rosa bnmonii forming a glori¬ 
ous cascade of flowers, reaching the height of the house. 
There are pockets of earth against the house which contain 
Lilium auratum and other precious treasures. 

The main feature of this north-facing area is an unusual 
planting of lindens in a series of short rows, which will 
ultimately form a canopy - how lovely it will be when 
their training on the wires will be complete and the trees, 
in late spring, carry their bracts of lime-green. 

On the Western side of the house is a parterre which is 
the only formal layout. It originally was a potager, but veg¬ 


etables need to be eaten, and the design, therefore had to 
be disturbed - so now the beds are devoted to different 
species of lavender and herbs. Along one side, backing on 
to a lovely hedge of Rugosa Alba, stands a persimmon tree, 
a medlar, a fig and a crab-apple, and this area is presided 
over by a dovecote. 

The drive carries on, (with a branch of it heading to the 
garage) out to another gate - with a few walnut trees 
either side as definition. 

On the south side of the house is a simple low wooden 
post and rail support for a wisteria along its length. The 
restraint used here is evidence of Quentin’s philosophy of 
‘less is more’. 

From here you look across a lawn to a lake (where there 
was a hole originally) and which, due to the porous nature 
of the soil, had to be lined with heavy plastic. It is quite 
deep and around its margin Juniper squamata prostrata is 
growing. A further lake has been added but this time lined 
with clay from nearby Cherokee. On a lower level and to 
the left a young grove of horse chestnuts has been planted 
to provide autumn colour. 

Across this spacious grassed hillside, to the west, is a 
tennis court of granitic sand, and is partially screened, on 
one side, by an unusual wall, built by a Japanese artisan 
Aki Takasawa using compressed earth - imported from 
Macedon which was the preferred colour - its colour could 
be called ochre, and fits perfectly into the landscape. A 
retaining stone wall supports a border of mixed perennials, 
old-fashioned geraniums and many others, their various 
forms and flowers commingling in a bright array of colours 
and varied texture of leaves. 

The opposite length beside the court lies an area 
devoted solely to peonies - a passion of Quentins, albeit a 
heart-ache when the rosella parrots nip off the bright red 
shoots. Unfortunately no strategy to deter them has ever 
been successful for long. 

Hidden among the peppermints above is a ‘ebook 1 house, 
and as with everything this gardener builds it is no ordinary 
one - nor are its inhabitants. The plumage of the birds (all 
roosters by mistake!) calls to mind the poem of Gerald 
Manley Hopkins ‘Pied Beauty’ as the birds are pranked and 
freckled plus more, they fit all the wealth of adjectives he 
uses in his celebration of the quaint in nature, within the 
verse. I call those things the commedia del a tie of a garden. 

The Benedict Spinoza said ‘Nothing exists from whose 
nature some effect does not follow’. Therefore, this spacious 
garden, on this hillside with its lovely view to the south-east, 
its beautiful trees, and with all its other attributes, its benefi¬ 
cial effect will long stay in your memory - for here is a gar¬ 
dener, an exception, who has had the art to say: 

- Nature is Harmony - 

Nature is what we know - 

Yet have no art to say - 

So impotent Our Wisdom is 

to her simplicity. 

E. Dickinson 

Flint Hill 

The story of the historic property of Flint Hill began in 
1922 when Mr and Mrs Harold Brookes purchased a block 
of farmland just north of Woodend. They faced the prob¬ 
lems of an empty paddock, considerable winds, severe 
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frosts, and a soil which was clay, mixed with mudstone - 
hardly an encouraging prospect. 

They built a large house, farm buildings, and sunk a 
dam and fenced in a large area around the house for a 
garden. Water posed another problem as the town supply 
was poor, and the bores in the area were too salty. Later 
some ornamental ponds were added. The soil was deep- 
trenched and mulched with manure to improve its condi¬ 
tion for the rhododendrons and trees which Mrs Brookes 
wanted to plant, and which have grown to the stature they 
are today. 

After Mr and Mrs Brookes died, their son, Mr John 
Brookes had to sell the property in 1955. In the ensuing 25 
years the garden became very overgrown and neglected 
and eventually passed into the hands of a private individu¬ 
al after the Convent of Santa Maria vacated it. After a 
further period of neglect, fortunately, it was rescued just in 
time. A factor in its favour was its height above sea level of 
1,900 feet, its annual rainfall of 36 inches, occasional falls 
of snow, and that the garden had not been well-watered - 
thus the trees and shrubs developed hardier constitutions. 

The present owners, Sir Roderick and Lady Carnegie, 
had lived for four years on the east coast of America where 
they enjoyed the very marked changes of seasons in the 
northern hemisphere. On return to Australia their search 
began for a property' which had mature deciduous trees 
which would provide that same pleasure in Australia. 

They purchased Flint Hill in 1980 - as it fitted exactly 
what they were looking for in a garden, within a farm 
close to Melbourne. 


During the first few years blackberries had to be dug out 
(eschewing sprays) and hauling the dead fallen limbs of 
trees into massive bonfires. In addition, the dam needed to 
be enlarged, and the house altered, which had been virtu¬ 
ally untouched since the first owners lived there. Alex 
Bicknell and John Testro performed surgery on the trees. 
Another major work was carried out by Boxer Krochnert in 
erecting the sturdy post and rail fence which surrounds the 
garden. He worked over three summers because, at 70 
years of age, he disliked the cold. The fence timber is iron- 
bark and tallowwood, and it is adzed in the old-fashioned 
way, without a nail in it, He completed the work single- 
handed. It is an ideal way of merging this deciduous oasis 
into an Australian landscape - an echo of the way the early 
pioneers fenced around their houses. 

As well as attending to the health of the trees, the soil 
needed nourishment, which is an on-going process, as not 
an oak leaf is wasted. 

It is hard to convey the years of work that were 
employed to reclaim and bring the garden to the perfection 
it is today. Love’s labour has not been lost, thanks to 
Carmen’s total dedication. 

In Mrs Brookes’ day the collection of rhododendrons 
was world famous, but by 1980 most ol the significant 
ones had died, or had reverted to their original wood 
stock, R. ponticum. Their vibrant colours are an exhilarat¬ 
ing sight in spring - and afterwards they provide a hand¬ 
some, shining, green wind-break which is extremely valu¬ 
able. The word majestic so aptly fits this garden, due to the 
nobility of the magnificent trees which impress one first - 







Lookinn into the bond Harden at Flint Hill with Comus kousa in flower 
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A view'.from the house across the main lawn at Flint Hill 


starting with the two large narrow-leaved peppermints as 
the drive turns towards the house; they have great charac¬ 
ter there, but after you leave them behind and venture into 
the garden itself you will enter, in October, into a wood¬ 
land garden experiencing the recurring miracle of spring. 

The gracious house stands facing a large open space of 
lawn, where, at the lower end grows Querats liicombecina x 
hispanica, its grand proportions could not be better placed. 

There are so many ways to explore this garden — leading 
from the main lawn the grassed paths fan out invitingly 
and whose edges merge imperceptibly into the treed areas 
through which they traverse. Here the planting beneath the 
trees and shrubs was done with an artist’s eye for balance 
and proportion - the lovely spires of foxgloves rise tall in 
spring, as do the lilies as the year progresses. In spring the 
forget-me-nots spread a delightful haze of blue throughout 
the garden, as do, in places, the English bluebells and the 
Spanish Scillci ccimpanulaici, both adding their gentle infu¬ 
sion of beauty into the overall scene. Camien has carefully 
avoided any excessive tidying of these walks, which would 
have robbed them of their woodland character, which she 
regards, so wisely, as sacrosanct. 

My favourite way is to cro,ss the lawn and turn right after 
passing the big oak tree where you proceed to where 
some stone flags lead into a grove of delicate birch trees 
which overhang the ponds through which the sunshine 
and shadow play alternating effects on the scented Ghent, 
mollis and A. occidentale azaleas, the last mentioned from 
California is particularly fragrant. On entering, on one side 
of the path are clipped mounds of box, which give a 


strength of form and appear as natural a pan as the groups 
of Solomon’s seal, ferns and their woodland companions. 

I lerein is an atmosphere of fairyland, and when nature 
speaks so eloquently, its beauty almost takes your breath 
away. Here the silence is only broken by bird-song, a few 
times I have heard the grey thrush whose enchanting voice 
always calls to mind a part of the poem by Keats called 
'What the Thrush Said’. 

.. .My song comes native with the warmth 

O fret not after knowledge! I have none, 

And yet the evening listens - 

it is tempting to linger here but more pleasures are ahead 
leading on to a lake, creatured, on occasions, by swans and 
ducks, and around whose margins are groves of aspens P. 
tremulus which create a different but beautiful picture. 

To try and convey the haunting beauty of this garden, 
within the confines of an article, is a daunting task, as it 
would need a book to describe the wealth of horticultural 
riches that lie within. 

Turning to the practical side, the garden is cared for by 
one full-time gardener, Arthur Boyd, who is helped, in 
summer by the original watering system in the beds, which 
has been augmented, and recently a watering system has 
been installed through the lawns. A ride-on mower deals 
with the grassed areas. Sprays are kept to a minimum. 
Carmen is anxious to keep with this arrangement, which 
has been helped by simplifying the garden. Regretfully 
parrots and sulphur-crested cockatoos attack the trees at 
certain times. 

Opposite the front entrance Carmen has planted, in the 
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only really open space, free of tree roots, two beds of 
roses. They are hardy ones, which cope well despite the 
heavy frosts. Rugosa alba, New Dawn, Griiss an Aachen, 
Konige von Daneniark, Penelope, Nevada, R. compicata 
and some David Austins - Chaucer, Charles Austin, and 
The Squire. R. ‘Wedding Day' has free rein on the eastern 
side of the house, and R. Mdme. Gregoire Stechelin covers 
part of the northern side. 

Carmen says: ‘1 thank Mrs Brookes every day of my life 
for planting the trees which are my constant joy and 
reason for being here' and experiencing the dawn chorus 


in spring. As well as her gratitude to the past, I sense she 
has unconsciously expressed, in what she had achieved, 
just what Russell Page wrote in The Education of a Gar- 
dener where he says 

Remember that one of your aims must be to lift people, if 
only for a moment, above their daily preoccupations. Even 
a glimpse of beauty will enable them to make a healing 
contact with their own inner world; now must you ascribe 
such an idea to sentimentality. It is one most valid reason 
and justification for gardens and for gardeners. 

Joan Law-Smith 


The Gardens of Edna Walung in Victoria 


Australian Garden History Society 
Post Conference Tour 1994 

It is hard to imagine that this hands-on landscape design¬ 
er, who revelled in the great outdoors, had once been 
tempted to make her career in nursing. New Zealand’s loss 
was Australia’s gain when the teenage Miss Walling left her 
nursing training in a Christchurch private hospital to make 
her home in Australia, with her family. 

The Walling family had set sail to New Zealand from 
England in 1911 after their family business went up in 
flames. After a year on a country property where her tasks 
were cleaning and cooking (tasks she cared little for), Miss 
Walling began her training as a nurse in Christchurch. This 
she enjoyed so much that even when her parents moved 
to Australia she wanted to stay. It was apparently her 
father’s reminder of the open air life she would be forego¬ 
ing that persuaded her to follow the family to Melbourne. 

The rest, as they say, is history. Two years at Burnley 
Horticultural College was ‘fittingly brought to a close with 
an illuminated certificate which magnificently refrained 
from telling the world all that 1 did not know!’ With ‘no set 
course in life’ she worked for two years as a jobbing gar¬ 
dener until she developed a hatred for gardens that ‘grew 
deeper and deeper’. 

The turning point came with the sight of ‘a stone wall 
supporting a semicircular terrace’. Tin's simple stone wall 
motivated her to develop the skills in garden construction 
and design that were to become her trademark. Within 
years, Edna Walling became one of the most sought after 
landscape designers in Australia. 

A walking expedition with an ex-Burnley friend was her 
first link with Bickleigh Vale. Coming across a ‘For Sale’ 
sign on a three acre block at Mooroolbark, at the foot of the 
Dandenongs, she wanted nothing more than to own the 
land. ‘In blissful ignorance I commenced to build myself a 
house. It did not even occur to me that I knew nothing 
about it.' Stone was found nearby for floor, walls and 
chimney, packing cases provided internal lining and 
saplings were cut for a pergola. Rustic, but just as the 
enthusiastic Miss Walling wanted. This was to be the start of 
one of Australia’s first and most unusual suburban subdivi¬ 
sions. 

Today, Bickleigh Vale is a national feature, as are many 
of her surviving gardens, including a number of Western 



In this photograph, possibly taken in New Zealand before the 
Wallings moved to Australia, a young Edna Walling appears on the 
left, next to her older sister Dons, and her mother Margaret Walling 
on the right. 

District properties (Boortkoi, Eurambeen, Ardgarten and 
Naringal), interstate gardens (Markdale, Kiloren, Kildrum- 
mie) and a number dotted through Melbourne. 

A specialist tour specifically looking at the design of 
some of her Victorian gardens will enable those interested 
in her design philosophy to see these gardens in their 
maturity. These are gardens that have endured the test of 
time and have matured into some of the nation’s finest. 

The tour will follow the Australian Garden History 
Society’s Conference and will run for four days from 
Tuesday 25 October to Friday 28 October 1994. Gardens to 
be visited include a number in Bickleigh Vale, Cruden 
Farm, two Toorak gardens, Mawarra in the Dandenongs 
and four Western District gardens: Boortkoi, Eurambeen, 
Ardgarten and Naringal. See booking sheet included in this 
Journal or phone Jackie Courmadias on (03) 650 5043. 

Trisha Dixon 
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State News 


South Australian Branch 

Bishop’s Court 

Three successful working bees at Bishop’s Court, North 
Adelaide, during autumn have been attended by a handful 
of willing workers including Archbishop George and Mrs 
George. We have spent many hours weeding paining and 
planting. The branch purchased a Magnolia grandiflora 
from Newman’s Nursery, which is planted south of the 
drawing room portico. Other donated trees planted includ¬ 
ed a Cork Oak (Quercus saber) and Native Cypress ( Cal¬ 
l'll vis preisii). Shrubs including Blue Broom (Psoralea 
pinnata), Spindle Bush (Euonymus japonictis), Roses, 
Rosemary, Hydrangeas and perennials, Iris, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Agapanthus, Belladonna lilies, Clivea and Nerines. It 
is hoped to propagate cuttings of Rosemary and Lassistinus 
for hedge plants and further planting in the spring. Major 
changes including relocation of plants, removal of 
unhealthy and inappropriate shrubs and heavy pruning 
have been deferred for twelve months and current work 
has been aimed at having the garden in a presentable con¬ 
dition to coincide with a wedding in the garden in Novem¬ 
ber. 

Autumn Garden Visits 

The Branch visited two gardens on Sunday 17 April. The 
first was I Iolmwood, the home of Mr Jim Jarvis, Devon¬ 
shire Street, Walkerville. The garden, now considerably 
reduced in size, was originally set in 14 acres with 
access from Burlington Street. Holmwood was the home 
of the Horn family since the early 1880s, who resided 
between Walkerville and Wairoa at Mount Lofty until 
1894. The house is in an elevated position on a natural 
terrace overlooking the river and commanding beautiful 
views of the hills and intervening plains. The house was 
modelled on a house built in Glasgow, Scotland in 1856 
for James Cooper by Alexander Thompson. The most 
complex but highly organised of Thomson's villas, the 
Glasgow Holmwood is now in the possession of the 
National Trust. Holmwood at Walkerville is now in a 
well maintained intimate setting with many fine trees 
including Aleppo Pines ( Pinas halepensis), White Cedar 
(Melia azederach), Deodar ( Cedrus deodar a), Native 
Daphne ( Pittosporam nndidatum), Carob ( Cera Ionia 
siliqaa ) and a large Picas. Access to the garden, includ¬ 
ing swimming pool set adjacent to the Carob grove, is 
via slate flagged steps flanked with ivy down onto ter¬ 
raced lawns and shrub borders. Gravelled driveways and 
citrus in terracotta pots complete the Italianate feel to 
the main garden, while an enclosed courtyard garden 
and family entertaining area provide for less formal and 
private spaces. The South Australian Branch was most 
pleased to see Holmwood. 

Cury was visited the same afternoon. The home of Lady 
Wilson, Cury is part of what were formerly Tusmore House 
grounds. Fifteen members joined the stroll in the garden 
with Lady Wilson to view some of the original plantings by 
William Rogers in the early 1840s. These plantings are 
close to a creek lined with majestic River Red Gums C Euca¬ 
lyptus camaldulensis), and included five specimens of 
Cape Chestnut ( Calodendron capense), Moreton Bay Fig 


(Picas macrophylla) and Cedrus deodara. There was also a 
good collection of palms including Wine Palms C Jubea 
cbiliensis), Senegal Date Palms ( Phoenix reclinata), Canary 
Island Date Palm ( Phoenix canariensis), Mexican Fan Palm 
(Washingtonia robusta), Australian Cabbage Palm ( Livis - 
Iona australis), Queen Palm ( Arecastrum roman- 
zoffianam) and also Saba! and Butia. 

Many of the original pathways and garden borders are 
intact as are some of the arches, arbors and trellises, 
although in need of repair. Fortunately this small piece of 
several acres of original garden has survived urban devel¬ 
opment and some of the hundred different trees and 
shrubs Rogers carefully tended on the four month voyage 
from England in 1839 seem to be thriving despite Hooding 
of the creek, extended droughts and apparent periods of 
neglect. Cury is on the Open Gardens Scheme. Refer also 
to Beanies and Whitehill Some Historic Cardens of South 
Australia, and also to H. McKerral, Australian Garden 
Journal, Aug/Sept 1993- 

Richard Nolan 

ACT, Monaro and Rtverina Branch 

Winter Seminar and Garden Tour of Cooma 
6-7 August 1994 

A winter garden - a wonderful prospect for those garden¬ 
ers wanting the pleasure of blooms, fragrance and interest 
year round in their gardens. The old adage that the garden 
is put to bed for winter is a rather uninteresting prospect. 
Once your eyes are open to the options, another whole 
perspective on gardening is revealed. 

There is much to tempt the gardener outside during 
those crisp sunny days of winter. To help inspire, the ACT, 
Monaro and Riverina Branch is running a weekend Winter 
Seminar in August. The wonderful old Traveller’s Rest His¬ 
toric Inn, situated on the outskirts of Cooma, will be the 
venue for this seminar, to be held on the weekend of 
August 6 and 7. 

In the sun-drenched conservatory looking out onto the 
cobbled gardens of this old Inn, the talks will be held. 
Included in the seminar will be visits to three of the most 
historic gardens: Coolringdon, Kelton Plain and I lazeldean 
- all gardens that stand the test of winter with their hedges, 
stone walls, use of sculpture and terracing. There will be 
talks on identifying plants in the winter garden, drawing a 
measured plan of a garden, twig baskets, wreaths and 
inspiration, history of the kitchen garden and fragrance 
from the winter garden. 

Devonshire teas, ploughman’s lunch, hearty winter soup 
and local smoked trout will be served as part of the pro¬ 
ceedings. An optional dinner will be held on Saturday 
night. The seminar fee, which includes lunch, morning and 
afternoon teas, is $35 per person single day, or $60 per 
person for both days. Send cheque payable to the Aus¬ 
tralian Garden History Society, PO Box 1630, Canberra, 
ACT, 2601. Phone Victor Crittenden on (06) 251 2519 for 
more details. 

Trisha Dixon 
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HAZELDEAN 

Hazeldean garden was begun by James Litch¬ 
field almost 20 years ago. Situated in the midst 
of the treeless plaias, the search for shelter was 
uppermost as most years there are snowfalls 
and always cold winds. Early plantings of 
Radiata Pines and English Elms, Barberry, Pho- 
tinias, Banksia Rose, Tecoma, Walnut and Pear 
trees and Cecile Bmnner Roses remain today. 

Major renovations to the homestead were 
carried out by Professor Wilkinson in the mid- 
1950s and the garden layout was extensively 
altered at the same time. The front courtyard 
ornamental grape dates from this period and 
combined with a sunken garden and an avenue 
of Pencil Pines gives an overall Mediterranean 
character to the house and garden. 

In the 1950s the park was incorporated into 
the garden, incorporating many of the outbuild¬ 
ings and access roads, bordered by hedges and 
tree plantings. In more recent years the garden 
has been renovated with clearing of many elm 
suckers to enable views into the surrounding 
paddocks. The sunken garden has been 
redesigned and a lily pond placed near the 
wonderful old glass house. 

COOLRINGDON 

Coolringdon is one of the Monaro's earliest 
holdings, having been held by Commissary 
Ryrie at least by 1832. Betty Casey-Litchfield has 
lived at Coolringdon throughout her life and 
loves the garden and property passionately. 
No-one could bring to life the mystical sense of 
romanticism that is so tied to Coolringdon 
better than Mrs Casey-Litchfield: 

Coolringdon is just a much loved unsophisti¬ 
cated old garden which has been my play- 
ground since I was a tiny child. My first recollec¬ 
tion of life was Coolringdon. I remember cling¬ 
ing to the whitewashed branches of the Eucalyp¬ 
tus, or secretly searching for the cold hearts of 
the lichen covered boulders bordering the edge 
of the untidy stream. 

There were daffodils, forget-me-nots and 
violets growing in the grass. Their descendants 
are still there, whispering with an odd collection 
of flower things' that grew themselves, regardless 
of colour, perfume or formation. I love them spe¬ 
cially. I used to make flower chains for my sailor 
hat from them, particularly the pink, clover, and 
now their descendants are still there mingling 
with the wild roses and Hellehoras. Then of 
comse there were the fairies and golden pixies. 

My mother used to tell me I would find most 
of the tiny flower people at night when a white 
moon was smiling and careless stais tumbled 
about in the grass. 

I found them of comse, and so will you if you 
look carefully for they are still there at the 
bottom of my garden. 



Hazeldean is one ofMonaro’sfinest gardens and visitors to the Winter Seminar to he 
held in Cooma on Angus' 6 and 7 will have the chance to visit this historic garden, 
with its dipped hedges, sunken garden, courtyards and wonderful trees. 



Coolringdon is a wonderfully romantic country garden with terraces, fairy tale 


walk, stream with bridges, stone walls, park and magnificent old trees. Delegates to 
theAGHS Winter Seminar to be held in Cooma on August 6 and 7 will have the 
chance to t >isit this special garden with its masses of hellebores and early bulbs. 
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Trisha Dixon 



Kelton Plain at Cootna is the peiject winter garden with its strong structure, 
sculpture, stylish courtyards and more greenery than flowers. Kelton Plain is one of 
three historic Monaro gardens that will he included in the Winter Seminar to be held 
in Cooma on 6and 7August. 


KELTON PLAIN 

Kelton Plain is an historic property with a clever 
use of space, select palette of plants, minimal 
flowers, no formal flower beds, much greenery, 
subtle use of sculpture and stone walls to add 
structure. This is a garden that looks just as good 
in the middle of winter as it does at the height of 
summer. 

Sweeping lawns merge into ivy, a pair of 
antique horse sculptures recline at the base of a 
towering poplar with glimpses of water in the 
two courtyards reflecting the silhouette of sur¬ 
rounding trees. Many of the Poplars, Pines, 
Robinias and Elms are 100 to 150 years old. 

The historic Homestead, parts dating back to 
1840, merges into the garden with verandah 
pillars and a pergola entwined with ornamental 
grape. The Haslingden family have lived at 
Kelton Plain since 1897. One of the original 
Monaro holdings, the garden is the brainchild of 
Belt Haslingden who has created a garden that is 
strong on style and design without undue toil. It 
is an excellent example of the serenity of trees 
and lawn in a park-like setting. 

One of the most lasting impressions of this 
serene garden is the reclining figure of a little girl 
sculpture in one of the two courtyards. Lying 
beneath a silver birch, the sculpture is in perfect 
proportion with the rectangular pool in this 
enclosed area. 




Gardener’s Question Time^^^ 

Have you ever made a note of a plant name and wojdered what itTAoRx life? 

Have you ever been unable to trace a favourite slui|f]5»:ause you tjntulknow its current botanical name? 

Have you ever wondered how to choose between tlSRundreds of J^^B-named cultivars available in garden centres? 

The new RHS INDEX OF GARDEN FLA NTS has the answers! 

Its brief but highly precise dcscriplhms of 60,000 cultivated plants include: 
correct botanical name •/'natural distribution and climatic zones 
• popular name /)• and lots, lots more. 

I guide to hardiness 

ORDER NOW FROM THE PUBl.ISHEROFJHfi NE WK//S lUClWNA Ky_()r_GARtJHmSG_ 

□ Please provide me with moffiJjrailN on how to obtain -a free copy of Index of Garden Plants. 

Q Please send me_ copy^Btr RIIS Index of Garden Plants (ISBN 0-333-59149-6) at 

$103.50 each incl. $5.50 delivery and insurance. 



Name 


Street Address 


Postcode 


Telephone ( 


) 


(sired address is required for delivery ■ do not slate PO Bos) 


I I I enclose a cheque for $_ 

to Macmillan Education Australia 
f~l Please invoice me (Companies, and 

Institutions only) Order No._ 

□ Please charge my credit card $_ 

□ MasterCard 0 Visa 0 Bankcard 
0 Diners Club O American Express 

Mail, Fax or Phone your order to: 

Ms Robyn van Vliet. Macmillan Education 
Australia P/L. Reply Paid IS, 107 Moray 
Street, South Melbourne, Victoria 3205 


Ph (03) 699 8922 
Fax (03) 690 6938 


^payable Card No. 


I.D, No. (for Amex only) 


Cardholder’s Name 


Signature 


Expiry Date 


QUALITY GUARANTEED - 
NO IE’S OR BUT’S 
If you are dissatisfied for any reason 
whatsoever simply return the publication 
in mint condition within 30 days of 
receipt for a full refund or credit. 
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Southern Highlands/ 
Southern NSW Branch 


Report on Bundanon visit 

The Southern Highlands/Southern NSW Branch of the 
AGHS organised a day at Bundanon on Sunday 22 May for 
some 200 members and their friends. 

Bundanon is the wonderful historic property which has 
been given to the nation by Arthur and Yvonne Boyd and 
is situated on the banks of the Shoalhaven River. 

The weather was warm and sunny, though breezy, when 
we arrived mid-morning. Small groups were conducted 
through the main homestead and studio which are still 
used by the family. The main homestead is a Georgian 
style sandstone building completed in 1866 and the other 
buildings in the homestead group are of weatherboard and 
date from the 1840s. 

Inside we viewed the magnificent art collection - paint¬ 
ings and ceramics by three generations of the family - and 
the studio made us feel as if the artist had just stepped 
outside, with works in progress and his painting shoes 
and jumper in situ. From the homestead you could look 
across the river flats and river to the dramatic sandstone 
cliffs and ‘Pulpit Rock' which feature in many of Arthur 
Boyd’s paintings. Many of us took the opportunity to walk 
down to the river and visit other points of interest on the 
property, 

We all brought picnic lunches and spread ourselves 
throughout the lovely grounds, while being serenaded by 
two delightful young musicians from Wollongong Universi¬ 
ty playing guitar and violin. 

The day was a truly happy and interesting experience 
and the committee is extremely grateful to the Bundanon 
Trust for their co-operation and generosity which contribut¬ 
ed greatly to its success. 

Trisha Goodman 

Victorian Branch 

Melbourne’s historic nurseries, past and future 

This year’s Anzac Day weekend saw the sun shine fortu¬ 
itously on the hillside excursions of the Victorian branch of 
the AGHS. A group of about 25 visited two historic sites in 
the Dandenong Ranges, the C. A. Nobelius nursery and 
J. C. Cole nursery. Both the past and future of these sites 
made this day excursion a good lesson in garden history. 

Carl Nobelius officially began his nursery in 1892, devel¬ 
oping fruit and ornamental tree species on Emerald proper¬ 
ties. His expansive vision included trialling species, not 
only for Melbourne climates and soils, but also for inter¬ 
state and international markets. 

By 1912, with 200 acres in operation, the Nobelius 
nursery boasted a stock of over two and a half million 
trees. Apart from the obvious economic impact on the 
Emerald community, other endeavours of Nobelius includ¬ 
ed lobbying for an extension of the Belgrave railway line 
(now the much enjoyed Puffing Billy line), promoting and 
funding construction of the local meeting hall, cemetery 
and sports oval. 

Today, evidence of the Nobelius ‘empire’ is shown in the 
museum at the Nobelius Heritage Park, part of the original 


nursery property. Some plantings are extant (three trees on 
the site are classified as significant), and are supplemented 
by newer representative stands of once-grown species- 
including Betula pendula, Lavendula angustifolia, and Rose- 
marinus officinalis groves. Much of the site is rough 
pasture. 

A woodland path leads down to the present Emerald 
Lake, once a large area used for growing Phormium sp. 
(Flax) with which Nobelius supplied his own rope materi¬ 
als. Intrepid AGHS members enjoyed the beech and chest¬ 
nut canopy of a lovely forest walk, integrated with native 
ferns and other species'. A talk, guided tour and the 
museum collection of pictorial and written documents sup¬ 
plemented our wanderings. AGHS member Anne Miller 
also showed her personal copies of Nobelius catalogues 
from the late 1930s. 

It is with a strong sense of energy that the local community 
appreciates and supports the heritage value of the Nobelius 
nursery site. Locals recognise that the next step in caretaker- 
ship is the development of a clear vision for the future of the 
Nobelius site, and its attendant planning and management. 

A wann welcome and a strong sense of community have 
thus far developed the significance of the park in Emerald, 
with such public events as the annual autumn bush picnic, 
complete with bush band, wood-chopping competitions 
and egg-and-spoon races. 

LTnlike the Nobelius Museum, the J. C. Cole nursery site, 
now Glen Harrow, is situated in Belgrave, and is privately 
owned. 

The Cole nursery site was established in the 1880s. John 
Charles Cole earned a reputation for his production of a 
broad suite of fruit tree species, and especially for attention 
to accurate nomenclature. Evidence suggests that the site 
also functioned as a family retreat from the summer heat of 
‘city’ Melbourne at Abbotsford, where the Coles also 
owned property. 

Five trees on the site are registered as significant. Glen 
Harrow is also home to the Himalayan Lily, Cardiocrinum 
gfgantium, which has naturalised in the shallow valley of 
the property, by Clematis Creek. Much of the property, 
though, is dominated by weed flora such as Piltosporum 
nndulatum, Riihus fmticosa, and of course, ivy (l/edera 
helix). Owners Lou and Marg Heserman are eager for 
involvement and ongoing support from organisations such 
as the AGHS. 

The value of protecting Australian history is undeniable. 
The Cole and Nobelius nursery sites show the remains of 
important horticultural development up to and after the 
turn of Lhe century. But the future of the Nobelius Heritage 
Park, and Glen Harrow (J. C. Cole nursery) lies in making 
these properties more relevant to historians and local com¬ 
munity through conservation and/or restoration. While 
these gardens are interesting in their unrestored state, with 
careful conservation and renovation they will gain greater 
recognition as being of historical importance in the Dande- 
nongs, Melbourne and to garden history itself. 

Karen Olsen 
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John Harvey Foster (1944-1994) 


I remember the last time t heard John Foster give a public 
talk lie was introduced as a ‘poultry farmer of North Mel¬ 
bourne’. This may seem an odd description of a man in his 
late 40s with a doctorate in history, a lengthy tenure as lec¬ 
turer in German I Iistory at the University of Melbourne and 
an academic interest in Jewish history and Nazi Germany. 
But it was an oddly apt, self effacing description of Dr 
John Harvey Foster. The poultry in question was a small 
flock of bantams and the farming property was a modest 
flat with a rear yard in Howard Streei, North Melbourne, 
adjacent to his beloved St Mary’s Anglican Church. 

On that occasion in 1991, a History Institute seminar at 
the University of Melbourne, John spoke on school gardens. 
With this subject he was in his element, for garden history 
was his second research passion after modern 
German/Jewish history. I le introduced his topic by reference 
to his own childhood in Elsternwick and his attendance at 
Caulfield State School. Here gardening was seen as part of 
the work of the young scholars and here he commenced a 
life long interest in horticulture, perhaps already genetically 
inherited from his grandfather Charles Bowmont Taylor, a 
gardener at the Macedon Nursery and (according to John) 
grandson of William Taylor, gardener at Melbourne’s vice¬ 
regal establishments in the 1850s and later a partner of cele¬ 
brated nurseryman and designer William Sangster. 

John Foster’s research on school gardens was character¬ 
istically thorough, the result of extensive reading of Educa¬ 
tion Department files. Here, the dusty papers provided 
John’s cast of amusing characters. He revelled in the 
descriptions of Arbor Day observance, with its well 
meaning rituals, but also its unintended consequences. We 
squirmed as John told of one ill-informed headmaster in 
country Victoria who related that he had 'taken advantage 
of the opportunity afforded by Arbor Day to remove 
several trees and replace them with a basketball court'. 
Who but John Foster could find such characters and 
present their foibles in such a disarming manner. 

John Foster was a good friend of the Australian Garden 
History Society. Members of the Victorian Branch had long 
known of his reputation as an unusually well-informed 
garden historian, probably through his pioneering articles 
on Carlton Gardens and Fitzroy Gardens in Landscape 
Australia , and as well, he was rumoured to be an enter¬ 
taining lecturer. In August 1985 for the second Annual 



John Foster in festive garb, Christmas 1986 


General Meeting of Victorian Branch, John was to speak 
on nineteenth century clergyman gardeners, a subject 
close to his heart, but perhaps not researched sufficiently 
to meet his demanding standards. Instead he addressed 
‘Gardening during the Great War’ and we were treated to 
a grand lesson in the higher benefits of gardening to a 
moral society, probably no less powerful than if the origi¬ 
nal talk had proceeded as planned. Such was his elocu¬ 
tionary power that in the following year, a capacity audi¬ 
ence heard John, cajoled somewhat reluctantly into back- 
to-back AGMs, speak on ‘Improvised gardens: Melbourne 
beginnings’; a richly drawn picture of Melbourne in the 
1840s and ‘50s, centred on the writings of pioneering hor¬ 
ticultural journalist and landscape gardener James Sinclair. 

John Foster’s debut before a national garden history 
audience came at the AGIIS Launceston conference, held 
in November 1986. His promised talk entitled ‘Daniel 
Bunce: universal gardener’ failed to materialise and instead 
we were treated to a preview of the research he later pub¬ 
lished in his excellent monograph Victorian Picturesque. 
Any disappointment about the cancellation of Bunce was 
more than remedied by John’s skilful overview of nine¬ 
teenth century gardening in Victoria, concentrating on the 
outstanding oeuvre of landscape designer William Sangster. 


Published garden history writings of John Foster 

‘Como, Melbourne, 1846’, Historic Houses of Australia, Cassell Australia Limited for the Australian Council of National 
Trusts, North Melbourne, 1974, pp.64-75. 

‘The Fitzroy Gardens, Melbourne: their evolution - and a plea for a sympathetic policy for their preservation’, 
Landscape Australia, VI, 2, 1984, pp.82-92. 

‘The Carlton Gardens; the gardens with a jinx’, Landscape Australia, VI, 4, 1984, pp.265-275. 

‘Brunning's Australian gardener’, Meanjin, XLVI1, 3, Spring 1988, pp.413-419. 

‘The University landscape’, Open to view: historic gardens and the public (proceedings of the ninth annual conference 
of the Australian Garden History Society held at Melbourne, November 1988), Australian Garden History Society, 
Melbourne, 1990, pp. 27-31 • 

Victorian picturesque: the colonial gardens of William Sangster, History Department, University of Melbourne 
(Melbourne University History Monographs no.3), Parkville, 1989. 

‘Natives in the nineteenth century garden’, Australian Garden History, II, 4, January-February 1991, pp.3-5. 
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Probably no-one in the audience that day was aware of the 
immense personal stress which John was calmly facing and 
in hindsight, his switch of topic seems a trifle set against 
his selfless decision to even agree to present a paper. 

At the 1988 AGHS conference, where lecture sessions 
were held at the University of Melbourne, John spoke on 
the landscaping of the university campus. Here John once 
again demonstrated that he was no mere chronicler of facts; 
the complex story was suffused with an understanding of 
the landscape derived from patient research and long 
observation, and its continuum from Bateman in the 1850s 
to Chambers in the 1970s was perceptively encapsulated. 

John Foster was never a conspicuous player in the 
garden conservation sphere, but prefered to use the veraci¬ 
ty of his research and power of his writing to more subtly 
communicate his passionate love of gardens. In 1984, for 
instance, as an epilogue — entitled ‘A plea for repose - to 
his article on the Fitzroy Gardens, he argued that: 

A public garden must of course be made to respond to the 
public for which it exists. But in attempting to adapt to the 
needs of a public constantly in search of diversions and fea¬ 
tures, there is also a danger, which the Fitzroy Gardens 
have not entirely averted. The most pressing task in their 
conservation is to prevent the sacrifice of their essential 
repose...to the business and entertainment which is more 
properly the province of Luna Park. 

When John spoke in October 1990 at the AGHS Albury 
conference he travelled by train - he rarely drove — and on 
apologetically greeting his hosts at the station he confessed 
that he seldom travelled beyond Melbourne, but that he 


had once visited Wangaratta on diocesan business. Suitably 
disarmed, we were treated to a marvellous talk on the 
popularity of Australian plants in the nineteenth century 
(later published in the Society’s journal). What a revelation 
then was his book Take me to Paris, Johnny which started 
with John retracing his steps in Cuba, not long before his 
appearance in Albury, then supposedly at the outer edge 
of his known world. 

Take me to Paris, Johnny, is the moving story of John 
and his Cuban-born lover Juan Cespedes, and their life and 
ultimate struggle with AIDS. While the focus of the book is 
biographical, we glimpse as much of John as we do of 
Juan. For those of us who knew John Foster wearing only 
his garden history hat this book shows that those generous 
personal qualities we most appreciated, were shared by 
many other professional, social and cultural groups. 

In early 1993, just prior to the commencement of the 
academic year, a notice bearing the cryptic message 
‘Hitler’s Germany cancelled’ appeared on a departmental 
notice board at the University of Melbourne. The page two 
columnist in the Melbourne Age revelled in such ivory 
tower wit, but for those who knew of John’s illness this 
phlegmatic announcement of his retirement came with 
sadness. John focussed his energy on writing - of which 
Take me to Paris, Johnny is an elegant and much praised 
product. His long desired plan for a book of garden history 
essays remained, alas, unpublished. What a fine memorial 
to John Foster it would be to see those elegant pieces con¬ 
tained between two covers. 

Rich arc! Ait ken 


Reports 


The Living Sculptures of Edna Walling 

In 1995, the McClelland Gallery (Langwarrin) - a State 
Regional Gallery - will present an exhibition of Edna 
Walling’s watercolour sketches, working drawings and 
blueprints. This will be complemented with a fine collec¬ 
tion of black and white photographs. It is anticipated that 
this exhibition will tour to NSW in the middle of 1995. 

McClelland Gallery, set on a twenty acre site, has an out¬ 
standing collection of Australian works on paper and 
sculpture situated in a setting supported by the Elisabeth 
Murdoch Sculpture Foundation. Edna Walling described 
her gardens as ‘living sculptures’ and it is with this in mind 
that links with the ethos of the Gallery can be established. 

Edna Walling's reputation as one of Australia’s finest land¬ 
scape designers is undisputed. 

This exhibition will generate considerable interest because 
firstly it has historical significance and secondly, the original 
artwork being collected from a wide range of sources has 
never been publicly exhibited to the people of Australia 
before. 

Many individuals and organisations have agreed to lend 
their works for this exhibition however, the curator Jane 
Alexander, is keen to make contact with any other owners 
or custodians of Walling sketches and plans. She can be 
contacted at the McClelland Gallery on (03) 789 1671. 

Jane Alexander 


National Arboreta Survey 

A survey of Australian arboreta is currently being undertak¬ 
en by a degree student from the Victorian College of Agri¬ 
culture and Horticulture, Burnley Campus. This survey will 
determine the extent and quality of arboreta across the 
country. 

So far, over fifty arboreta have been identified, containing 
many different species of trees, offering an untapped resource 
of horticultural infonnation on trees in specific areas. 

Most of the arboreta were planted between the 1890s to 
1960s with a few more recent plantings in the 1980 to '90s. 
It is intended that the results of this survey will be com¬ 
piled to produce a directory of arboreta in Australia. It will 
include information about locations, species, opening 
hours and other interesting facts. This information will be 
useful for people with an interest in trees and their perfor¬ 
mance in different regions. 

Arboreta are great places to visit and view many differ¬ 
ent types of trees growing outside their native range, as 
well as places to have a picnic or enjoy the view. 

If anyone has any information about an arboretum or 
would like a survey form, please contact Jason Summers, 
C/- Victorian College of Agriculture and Horticulture, 
Burnley, Burnley Gardens, Swan Street, Richmond, VIC, 
3121. Ph: (03) 818 0416 Fax: (03) 819 0417. 

Jason Summers 
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Calendar of Events 



SYDNEY & NORTHERN NSW BRANCH_ 

• Sunday 31 

Walter Burley Griffin - An American Landscape Architect 
in Australia. An illustrated talk by Professor James 
Weirick, Head of the School of Landscape Architecture, 
University of NSW. VENUE: Annie Wyatt Room, National 
Trust Centre, Observatory Hill Sydney. TIME: 2.30 pm. 
COST: $5 (includes refreshments). 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held after this 
talk. Please come and show your interest and support 
and make this an opportunity to put forward your 
ideas. 

AUGUST 

ACT. MONARO AND RIVERINA BRANCH_ 

• Saturday 6 & Sunday 7 

Winter Seminar. Identifying plants in the winter garden, 
drawing measured plan of garden, fragrance in the 
winter garden, history of the kitchen garden, natives in 
the winter garden, erudite literature for the winter 
months, flower arrangements form the winter garden, 
garden visits to three outstanding historic Monaro 
gardens. See notes on pages 10 and 11. VENUE: Historic 
Traveller's Rest, Cooma. COST: $35 single day, $60 both 
days (includes lunch, morning and afternoon teas). 
Optional dinner Saturday night. Limited numbers so 
book early. Send cheque to AGHS, PO Box 1630, Can¬ 
berra ACT 2601. CONTACT: Victor Crittenden (06) 250 
9506, Leslie Lockwood (06) 258 4547 or Trisha Dixon 
(064) 535 578. 

VICTORIAN BRANCH_ 

• Tuesday 9 

Annual General Meeting. Sue Keon-Cohen will speak 
after the meeting on Gardens, Rural and Urban Land¬ 
scapes of China. TIME: 7.30 pm. VENUE: National Herbar¬ 
ium, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra. 

WEST AUSTRALIAN BRANCH_ 

• Sunday 28 

Tour of gardens in the Fremantle area. More details to 
follow. 

SEPTEMBER 

VICTORIAN BRANCH_ 

• Sunday 4 

Lecture and Tour of Melbourne’s Parks and Gardens - 
Past and Future, by Georgina Whitehead and Ron 
Jones. Visits to the Domain, Treasury and Fitzroy 
Gardens. BYO lunch. TIME: 10.00 am. VENUE: National 
Herbarium, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra. COST: $10, 
guests $13, students $5. ENQUIRIES: National Office 
(03) 650 5043. 


TASMANIAN BRANCH_ 

• Wednesday 14 

HERB MORNING AND MORNING TEA. Jill Gatty will kindly 
open her home and garden for us to enjoy learning 
about herbs and sampling her culinary skills. TIME: 10.00 
am. VENUE: 15 Digney Street, Dynnyme. 

LADY KNIGHT’S GARDEN. TIME: 12.00-1.00 pm. VENUE: 
64 Walmea Avenue (comer Walmea Avenue and Balfour 
Crescent). COST: $10.00. CONTACT: Jan Ross (002) 622 279 
or Sandy Greenwald (002) 253 295. 

OCTOBER 

WEST AUSTRALIAN BRANCH_ 

• Sunday 2 

Revisit Wirra Willa - a large private garden in the hillside 
suburb of Armadale. More details to follow. 

SYDNEY & NORTHERN NSW BRANCH__ 

• Sunday 16 

Guided walking tour of historic Rookwood Cemetery 
TIME: 11 am to 3-30 pm. COST $10 (all proceeds to 
restoration works). BYO picnic lunch. BOOKINGS: Jan 
Gluskie P.O Box 539, Strathfield, 2135 or phone Tempe 
Beavan (02) 969 3043 (evenings & weekends). 

VICTORIAN BRANCH _ 

• Friday 21, Saturday 22, Sunday 23 

1994 National Conference: A Changing Landscape - a 
study of the Macedon Ranges. VENUE: Exhibition Build¬ 
ing, Nicholson Street, Carlton. See conference brochure 
for full details. 

• Monday 24 

Conference Garden Tour of Rupertswood, Erinvale, 
Bringalbit and Hawthorn Park. See conference brochure 
for full details. 

• Tuesday 25-Friday 28 

Edna Walling Tour of Gardens in Victoria. ENQUIRIES 
AND BOOKINGS: National Office (03) 650 5043 

NATIONAL MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE_ 

• Friday 21-Monday 24 

1994 National Conference: A Changing Landscape - A 
study of the Macedon Ranges. VENUE: Exhibition Build¬ 
ings, Nicholson Street, Carlton. 

• Tuesday 25-Friday 28 

Post conference Victorian tour of Edna Walling Gardens 
led by Trisha Dixon. More details to follow. 

NOVEMBER 

TASMANIAN BRANCH_ 

• Sunday 13 

Three Historic Gardens: 

ASHBY, Ross (Richard and Jill Bennett). The oldest part 
of Ashby (1835) is built of Georgian convict brick. The 
front (1903) is built of sandstone in the Victorian style. 
The outstanding feature of the garden is a high brick 
wall and English trees. The original garden featured 
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View oj herbs (mdjloivers in summertime at Sanders Wood; see article on page 3 


many beds of tulips surrounded by a boa hedge. New 
garden beds have been developed in the past few years. 
TIME: 11.00 am. DIRECTIONS: Midlands Highway. Take 
the Cressey Road on the southern side of the bridge. 
Ashby is first on the right. 

WINTON, Campbell Town (John and Vera Taylor). You 
will see beautiful elms and farm buildings on the drive 
into Winton homestead (cl890). This garden has an 
abundance of roses, some dating back to 1870, first 
planted near the original 1821 house. Other features 
are a pigeon aviary, lawn tennis court and summer 
house. TIME: 12.30 pm. DIRECTIONS: Highway 1 to 
Epping Forest. Turn right opposite the shop and Post 
Office. After 7 km turn left (B520), travel 7 km and 
Winton is on the right. Bring a picnic lunch to have 
here. 

VALLEY FIELD, Epping Forest (Hugh and Jenny Sker- 
rett). The history of the garden at Valley Field goes 
back to 1837 when the homestead was built. A high 
sandstone wall shelters a garden of interesting features 
with perennial borders of rare plants and traditional 
trees and shrubs. TIME: 2.00 pm. DIRECTIONS: Take 
Highway 1 from Launceston to Epping Forest, turn 
right opposite the shop. Travel 7 km, turn left at the 
intersection and after 1 km you will be at Valley Field. 
COST: $10 members, $12 non-members. CONTACT AND 
BOOKINGS: Dee Stephen (003) 815 315, Margaret Dun- 
babin (002) 535 276. 


DECEMBER 

WEST AUSTRALIAN BRANCH _ 

• Sunday 4 

Christmas social function to be held at Tranby House, 
Maryland. More details to follow. 

VICTORIAN BRANCH __ 

• Monday 5 

Christmas Party, followed by three talks on gardens. 
TIME: 6.00 pm VENUE: Williamstown Botanic Gardens. 

MAY 1995 

VICTORIAN BRANCH _ 

• Saturday 6-Friday 12 

Lord 1 lowe Island. Guided tour with Rodger Elliot of this 
magnificent Island with its unique flora, fauna and history. 
COST: $1,590 (Pinetrees Lodge, including meals) or $1,100 
(Leanda Lei, self-contained unit) per person. Includes air¬ 
fares Sydney/Lord Howe return on Eastern Airlines. 
CONTACT’AND BOOKINGS: National Office (03) 650 5043. 
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